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THINKING SEX/THINKING GENDER 


Sexual Things 
Mark Graham 

I would like for us to think about sexuality together with things, the vast array of 
objects that make up the material culture in which we live and from which we can¬ 
not escape. We are so reliant on things that we are often inseparable from them. 
Indeed, throughout this essay I shall simply assume that a clear boundary between 
objects and persons must be abandoned and that persons do not finish at their 
skins. Instead, they must be seen as part of assemblages that include bodies and 
things . 1 Once persons are understood in this way, the question of how to sex them, 
gender them, and attribute sexuality to them emerges with particular force. How 
do we describe a sexuality that is manifested in and with things, that is not solely 
reliant on a “correct” combination of sexed bodies—that is to say, a heteronorma- 
tive model of sexuality? 

Finding ways to discuss sexuality that are not compromised by oedipal 
imperatives and heterosexist assumptions about the gendered nature of sexuality 
remains an important task for GLBTQ scholars . 2 Actually existing sexuality is, 
however, saturated with gendered meanings that cannot be dispensed with. It is 
also implicated in class, “race,” ethnicity, nationality, and so forth. In what follows 
I shall make some brief suggestions for ways of thinking about sexuality with the 
help of things that opens a space for the other factors that structure it. 

My reasons for bringing in things stem from my anthropological research 
into material culture, consumption, and GLBTQ sexuality based on fieldwork in 
Sydney. For anthropology, the material world is social, and things lead social lives 
beyond a specific time and place. It is therefore important not to take things at face 
value but to follow them to see where they take us . 3 If we were more artifactually 
literate, we would routinely take into account more than we normally do of the for¬ 
midable complexity of even the humblest thing. Things have forced me to situate 
sexuality in a material context. This context includes objects that open up sexual¬ 
ity, gender, and sex to things that can trouble their meaning. When considering the 
meaning of the terms sexuality, sex, and gender, context is all. Without it, abstract 
and reductive statements abound: witness the oedipal conceits of psychoanalysis. 

The word thing derives from the Germanic thingan and is related to the 
Gothic theihs, “time.” The thing was the appointed time for deliberation, accusa¬ 
tion, judicial process, and decisions. It came to stand for the place where these 
proceedings occurred, such as the Icelandic parliament, the Althing. In English, a 
thing was the subject of discussion, and it finally came to refer to an object. The 
word thing is thus a reification of time, process, deliberation, and dispute. 
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But things and the assemblages of which they are part are not only reifica¬ 
tions; they are also “sexed.” In making this claim, I do not mean that they are 
assigned a masculine or feminine gender, although many objects obviously are. 
Rather, I am playing on the possible origin of the word sex in the Latin secare, “to 
cut.” More precisely, I am referring to the cutting and division involved in ampu¬ 
tating things from the relations between people, places, materials, and history that 
have produced them in order to create discrete objects. 

Sexuality is in danger of becoming a thing, if it has not already become 
one. Under its umbrella have been assembled a host of bodily practices, tastes, 
pleasures, desires, moral judgments, and much more. These disparate phenomena 
have imploded into the term, providing sexuality with a remarkable range of appli¬ 
cation and an exaggerated explanatory power, as Michel Foucault so clearly 
showed. 

Things help materialize the composite we refer to as sexuality. To dereify 
things is to open them and the sexuality they help maintain to the world. This is 
one way to think about sexuality, as an opening outward, a connecting and recon¬ 
necting, and it has proved useful when I have tried to make sense of the com¬ 
pelling nature of objects. As Georg Simmel pointed out a century ago, cultural 
beings are those who “separate the connected or connect the separate.” To sepa¬ 
rate is also to relate; to relate presupposes a prior separation . 4 Sex effects a sepa¬ 
ration; it cuts up people into sexes. Gender both divides and relates them on the 
basis of sex, which it also helps create. Sexuality, as a connecting, presupposes 
forms of sexing and gendering, but the copulatory work of sexuality together with 
things exceeds the categories that sex and gender create and should not therefore 
be subsumed under either. 

We can start the work of copulation in a guest bathroom in Sydney. 

The bathroom in question belongs to Grant, a business executive in his late 
thirties who works in a large Australian multinational company. I was carrying out 
an inventory of his possessions as part of the project mentioned earlier when I dis¬ 
covered a small, old can of Crisco vegetable oil in a cupboard in his guest bath¬ 
room. Grant was as surprised as I was to find it there. It was rusty and had leaked, 
leaving a stain on the shelf. Needless to say, the oil had never been used for cook¬ 
ing, and the obvious place where one would have expected to find it was not in his 
kitchen or guest bathroom but in the bottom drawer of his bedroom dresser, where 
he kept his pornography, his impressive collection of very large dildos, lubricants, 
poppers, handcuffs, and all his other sexual paraphernalia. He was a little con¬ 
cerned that his parents might have spotted the Crisco on one of their visits. But on 
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reflection he realized that they would have seen only a can of vegetable oil, 
whereas he saw a lubricant for hard-core sex. Since 1911 Crisco has been adver¬ 
tised as an element of traditional heterosexual family life, with Mom cooking in 
the kitchen, sometimes aided by her young daughter. 5 Among gay men, the brand 
is so well known that bars have been named after it in, among other places, Berlin, 
Florence, and Stockholm. Baking or fist fucking? Heteronormative gender or hard¬ 
core gay male sexuality? The can can open in either direction, depending on what 
is known about the thing and which of its uses eclipses the others. 

The sexuality of things can be complex. What is the sexuality (or gender or 
sex) of the assemblage of designer suit and woman? The suit I have in mind is 
worn by Sarah, a lesbian banker I know in Sydney. The power-dressing garment 
projects status, wealth, and success. Sarah always wears it at meetings where she 
needs to intimidate. It was designed by a gay man and paraded down a catwalk 
by a heterosexual woman. The wool was shorn by men notorious for regularly 
announcing their heterosexuality and cursing women and queers. The cloth was 
woven on massive industrial looms by men about whose sexuality I know nothing. 
It was sewn together by underpaid female workers somewhere in Southeast Asia. 
The finished suit was advertised in womens magazines as the key to one’s sex 
appeal and professional success. The suit is the result of an assemblage of sexual¬ 
ities, sexes, genders, social relations, raw materials, and exploitative relations of 
production that are particularly disadvantageous for women. The finished assem¬ 
blage does not advertise them. How we attribute a sexuality to a woman-suit 
depends on how we cut it. There is no simple sexuality here, any more than there 
is an obvious gender or nationality, once we look beyond the body wearing the suit 
and take into account the relations and materials condensed into the assemblage. 

Andrew, a man in his early fifties, lives in Sydney and works in a large 
public services company. Among his possessions are numerous religious items, 
including rosary beads, crucifixes, Bibles, and a book about the Roman Catholic 
school where he once taught. He also owns several ceremonial swords. He acquired 
some in the armed forces, but one of them comes from an uncle who obtained it 
under suspicious circumstances in Japan at the end of World War II. Military 
diplomas and Rotary Club testimonials hang on his walls, and a dress uniform he 
occasionally wears hangs in his closet, along with a nun’s habit. He has dozens of 
gay pom videos and a bone-china tea service decorated in hysterical pansies that 
he inherited from his grandmother. He also owns a sizable collection of Hollywood 
musicals on video, including many that feature Judy Garland. 

This fragment of his total material assemblage does not provide us with an 
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unambiguous picture of Andrew’s sexuality. Gay porn sits uneasily alongside 
rosaries, the Rotary Club, and things military. The military did, however, provide 
Andrew with his swords, and he eagerly displays how to handle them as part of his 
seduction technique. They do not simply signify his sexuality; they make him feel 
sexy, and there is something erotic about the precision with which he wields them. 
The nun’s habit appears at parties and is a good conversation starter. It too plays a 
part in his seduction technique. For Andrew, martial arts and mother superior are 
two very different genderings in pursuit of the same thing, sex, preferably with 
younger men. He uses things to make social and sexual contacts, but some of these 
very things connect him with institutions that publicly condemn his sexuality. 

Things link the sexualities of the assemblages in which they figure to 
processes that are supportive but also sometimes subversive of hierarchies of sex, 
sexuality, gendered meanings, class, “race,” ethnicity, global capitalism, national¬ 
ism, and so forth. Thinking of sexuality along these lines is not common in the 
Euro-American West, where, amid an abundance of commodities, we often do not 
take things seriously enough. 6 Identities and practices, including sexuality and 
gender, massively involve their objectification in things. If we think of gender as an 
effect and not a cause, 7 we ought to remember that the effect is often inseparable 
from the things through which it emerges and is expressed. But things are the 
products of a cut, a sexing, that differentiates them and conceals at least part of 
their history. The things involved in sexuality and gendering, I want to suggest, 
exceed their performative context as a matter of routine rather than as an isolated 
exception. Anything done with things is always open to a potential objection that 
calls into question the sexuality, sex, gender, class, “race,” and other characteris¬ 
tics that the thing has helped constitute. The gendering of a can of vegetable oil 
occludes its sexuality. The sexuality of a suit is largely closeted and is complied 
in racial and gender hierarchies. The seductive use of ceremonial swords does not 
reveal that they are the spoils of war. Moreover, things display a resistant, even 
insolent, materiality. The law of the father is one thing, but the car that “refuses” 
to start for him on a cold morning shows little respect for his authority. Things 
thumb their noses at oedipal conceits. These challenges and objections echo the 
origins of the thing in litigation and dispute. 

If to create things is to sex them, and often to gender them, then the act of 
creation also generates the potential for a sexuality, for connections, and for recon¬ 
nections that are difficult to contain within sexual and gender binarisms. To exploit 
this potential requires an artifactual literacy that enables us to read the sexuality 
of things or, rather, of the assemblages of which they are part. This is a demanding 
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task, for the connections are potentially never-ending, and a sexing of assemblages 
is unavoidable and necessary at some point. The payoff for our labors is that sex¬ 
uality remains with us, not as a reified thing but as a connection, an opening onto 
and an invitation to explore the material worlds in which we live. 
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